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00:12 
CD: What was your rank, title, and job? 


GJ: At that point, I was a seaman 2nd class, I'd been through aviation mechanic's 
school, and I joined the Navy with my brother, so we both went to aviation 
mechanic's school too, and we were shipped out together to Hawaii. I didn't 
really have a job on December the 6th. We were assigned to a group, we were in 
a beach crew, and that would go and take an airplane into the water, and it's on 
wheels and the wheels are removed cause this was a water borne aircraft. And 
the same thing when it landed, you put wheels back on and brought it up to 
shore. So there was a detail of new guys, and that's what one of the details was, 
to work on that, getting an airplane into the water and getting it back up on the 
shore so we could work on it. And there was other details like mess cooking and 
something like that, you had to get through all that stuff before you worked in a 
regular job. 


01:28 
CD: Where was your battlestation? 


GJ: I had no, we didn't have a battlestation, we didn't have no battlestations at 
all. When we were attacked, nobody told us to go any place, they didn't prepare 
us for any kind of a war or any kind of a engagement. We were just like, well, 
the commander wrote a letter about our actions, our young sailors. And all we 
did, everybody was angry, wanted to get a rifle or pistol or something, shoot back 
at them. We had no idea, we didn't even know what the Japanese looked like. 


02:04 
CD: Can you describe your day on December 7"? What you saw, what you 
heard, what you did? 


GJ: Well, that day, I got up in the morning and showered and dressed because I 
was going, expecting my friend to come from Scoffield Barracks, and I was 
gonna show him around, show him the different aircraft and what we did. And 
my brother laid back in his bunk, he was on the duty station, he was gonna play 
ball for a while, and then do some other stuff, but he had to stay on the station. 
So I was dressing, and all of a sudden, we heard a ratatatata, and we thought the 
Army was playing tricks on us, you know, pretending they were gonna attack us 
or something. And it sounded like machine gun. When we looked down toward 
the hangars out of the windows of the barracks, there was a huge column of 


smoke, black smoke, and then we heard more ratatatas and this was just 
machine gun fire, it wasn't bombs yet, and that was the second I think we were 
bombed. So we, a bunch of us, ran down to the hangars to see what was going 
on because we wanted to defend our aircraft, and we were too late. The 
Japanese had machine gunned most of the airplanes, and our planes had on the 
wings and the control services, they had fabric covered and with heavy laccard, 
and they also had, the Japanese had incendiary bullets, they were firing, machine 
gun bullets, and we had never seen incendiary bullets. So as soon as that bullet 
hits that heavy laccar, it just burned a flame and that flame went right down the 
wings, and the control services, and so you couldn't fly a plane without the 
controls, it was just holes in there. So then it was a job to just put out the fires. 
And we thought, the fighters ran off, they disappeared, but now, but then we had 
a 20 minute lull in which we tried to bring an airplane up, and that was already 
machine gunned. And I was told by an officer to run up to the hangar and get a 
fire hose and bring it down because our fire engine on the station was machine 
gunned, because the Japanese did not want us to do anything to put out the fires. 
They didn't want our airplanes finding their fleet, and that was the whole 
purpose of them coming to Kaneohe. We weren't a wartime thing, and a PBY, 
twin engined patrol plane, doesn't have much firepower and we didn't have any 
torpedoes or that kind of stuff then. So we were definitely not ready. They 
surprised us and did a good job of it. 


05:08 
CD: Did you see the planes? 


GJ: Pardon? 
CD: Did you see the planes? 


GJ: Oh yes, I've got pictures of them. I ran down to the planes and they were on 
fire where the machine gun bullets hit the wings, and they were burning fire 
right up next to the gas tank, and you got the gas tank leaking gas, leaking that 
gas on the ground, and there's all fires on the ground, and all we could do was 
get a fire hose from the hangar someplace and try to put that out. So that's what 
I tried, to go up and find the fire hose, but I couldn't find one. And by that time 
we had our bombs blowing, so we were told to get out of the hangar, we were 
targets. 


05:51 
CD: Were you able to save any airplanes? 


GJ: Out of 36 airplanes, we only had 3 left, and those 3 were flying that day, so 
they were on different sectors. So we didn't have any aircraft. That was one 
squadron of 12 planes, VP14 and VP11 and 12, they had 12 planes each, 36 
PBY's patrol bombers were pretty well attacked. So the planes that were on the 
ground that were out, we did save a couple of those, but the rest of them were 
gone. 


06:31 
CD: When did you first realize it was the Japanese? Could you tell that story? 


GJ: It's like everyone else. You look at the planes and see a big red insignia, we 
called it the meatball, and we knew enough about it to know the Japanese were 
attacking us and that's when we knew they were attacking, the Japanese 
attacking. And there were different stories that came out, there were stories 
about the Japanese people, the Japanese fighters, their pilots were wearing a 
blue jump suit, so we were ordered, all the guys were ordered to go back down 
to the chow hall and they rolled out a big vat of coffee that they hadn't drank that 
morning, most of us hadn't eaten anything, and we had to take off our clothes 
and dip our uniform in that cauldron of black coffee, made our uniforms brown, 
and that was just a mistake, because they didn't find anybody that was wearing a 
blue uniform. And of course, everybody was confused, trying to find a rifle. My 
brother got a rifle, but I could never get anything, I never got a rifle. And a lot of 
us didn't get it. All the rifle storage areas were locked, and in fact the officers 
weren't, we only had a couple of officers there, and the rest of the officers were 
in town with their wife, and they had their own little apartments. So we just had 
enlisted men and chiefs, but the chiefs come down and tried to organize things. 
Chief Finn was down there, I don't know if you know about Finn. 


CD: I do know about Chief Finn, he was actually scheduled for today but he 
wasn't able to make it for several scheduling reasons. Can you describe, can you 
tell me chief, the story of Chief Finn and what he did? Hold on one second, we 
have a plane outside. 


Pause for sound 


09:00 

GJ: John had a bungalow on the far corner of the base, and so the chiefs were 
there. And he was awakened by somebody pounding on his door and saying 
something's going on down at the hangars, there's a lot of action going on. You 
ought to get down there. So he jumped in a car and came on down to the 
hangar, and of course by that time some of us were already there and trying to 
put out the fires and doing that sort of thing. So he managed to get a machine 
gun stand that held the machine gun for training purposes, get that stand out 
there with a machine gun, and he started firing at the Japanese pilots, and he 
can't credit himself with one, the machine gun, because everybody else was 
shooting at them. If a plane came over everybody was shooting at them, with 
rifles, 45 pistols, you can throw a baseball further than a 45 pistol goes, but 
anyway, that didn't work. So he tried to do that, and he was hit several times, 
shrapnel on him, so he went to sick bay, and my brother was there, but he wasn't 
with me, he got up late and was with another group, and he caught a piece of 
shrapnel in his back, and that was his last day of military service. It went in his 
lower back so his leg was an inch and a half short, so he wore a heavy shoe. So 
that was his last day, so anyway. But the rest of us were confused, and of course 
we'd hear these stories that they're coming back. Now they did come back, we 
had a lull of about 15 to 20 minutes, and sure enough, here come the planes, 


some planes, back. Well, these were high level bombers, and they were gonna 
clean up. We only had 2 hangars, they hit 1 hangar, bomb went through, killed 
some guys inside the hangar and burned up the planes in the hangar. And my 
hangar, they didn't hit my hangar, but they did indiscriminate bombing. I don't 
know if they had a particular target in mind, but that cleaned us up. So that was 
it. 


11:37 
CD: What's your most vivid memory of that day? 


GJ: My what? 
CD: Your most vivid memory? The thing that really stands out to you? 


GJ: Well, just the planes that we saw before all lined up, all pretty, to see them 
burning, to see the fire all over them, and people were trying to put it out with a 
hose cause we didn't have a fire engine. I guess that was pretty vivid. I know I 
didn't see my brother, some one told me my brother was injured later, and I went 
up to sick bay to see him. But I don't know, the whole day was a bad memory for 
me because we felt like we were alone. They called Pearl Harbor and said, 'send 
over some planes, we're being attacked,' and by that time the answer was, 'too 
bad, we're being attacked ourselves.' So we didn't get any help from Pearl 
Harbor. 


12:40 
CD: When did you hear about Pearl Harbor being attacked, and what was your 
reaction when you heard the devastation to the fleet? 


GJ: Oh, well, we knew, well let's see, the worst didn't get down to the lower folks 
like myself. We didn't get a lot of newspapers and we weren't aware of too much, 
just scattered little bits of information. 2 days after the attack, I was ona 
working party to go over to Pearl Harbor to pick up some material, and so they 
gave us rifles in case we were attacked on the way, which we weren't, but then I 
saw the devastation to Pearl Harbor. Because we had just arrived 5 days earlier, 
and here all the beautiful ships that were lined up with flags flying and 
everything, sinking and smoking, small boats running back and forth. You can 
just imagine the devastation, and the hospital'd be filled with men. So, it was 
just a...everybody was angry, and we couldn't do anything about it. So, that was 
that. 


14:02 
CD: What happened...were you part of any recovery effort at Kaneohe? 


GJ: No, just...well, recovery- 
CD: Salvage, I mean. 


GJ: No, no. See, we tried to get this one airplane back, but later it was sunk. 


There was nothing you could do but just leave it there, if it's sunk. And that's 
what happened with the bombing attack. The other planes, they tried to repair a 
few of them, but most of them riddled with fire, they're gone. The wings are 
gone, so there's nothing you can do with a plane like that. So I think what they 
did was they called back and made a report, they sent a bunch of planes out, so 
they did have some airplanes. They had a lot of pilots, but no airplanes. So, that 
was that. 


15:06 
CD: What do you think the lesson of Pearl Harbor is for us today? 


GJ: Well, just be aware of things, be continually aware of things. I doubt there 
will ever be another Pearl Harbor, because everything is guarded, and we're all 
aware of what's going on in the world. The communication we have now. And 
just remember, remember Pearl Harbor, that it can happen again, but I doubt it, I 
doubt it because I think we have too much security and knowledge of what's 
happening in the world. 


15:53 
CD: Have you been back to the Arizona Memorial? 


GJ: Yes, many times. 


CD; When you stand on that bridge, when you stand on the memorial over that 
battleship at rest, what thoughts go through your mind? 


GJ: Well, you're dropping the little flower leaves through the one area, and you 
see the bubble come up. That's an amazing thing. It's difficult to talk about that. 
To know that so many men were killed out there. When I saw that ship, it was 
beautiful. And all loaded, and guns aiming, and all that sort of thing. Then to go 
back aboard and to see it in, see the outline of the ship in the water, that's a real 
tough thing. But that's the way it went. Then of course, I had a lot of war 
experience after Pearl Harbor. 


CD: We'll get into that, but we need to focus on Pearl Harbor for what we're 
doing. 


17:16 

CD: There's a lot of people who go out to that memorial every year to pay 
respects and to glean something from that experience. As someone who lived 
through it, what would you want people to take away from that visit to that 
sight? 


GJ: Well, just to look at a ship that was many men on that thing, and it's at the 
bottom of the ocean, the bottom of the bay there, and it carried a lot of people 
down with it that didn't get off. It was a real disaster, and I'd never, as a young 
kid out of high school, I'd never witnessed anything like that. So, most of the 
people who go out to those things when they have the services, the military are 


all pretty much used to things that have happened in that time, and they know 
about what happened at Pearl Harbor. 


CD: Did you lose any friends or buddies that day? 


GJ: Oh yes. See, I didn't know too many people cause we were there just a few 
days, 5 days before the attack, but there were a couple good guys that I knew, 
and some that I saw before, so yes, I lost a few friends right on Kaneohe station. 


CD: Do you remember their names? 


GJ: I've pretty much forgotten them, no. I remember more about the names of 
guys I was with later. 


19:08 
CD: Did your friend from Scoffield make it through that day? 


GJ: Yes he did. He was with the Army, and they made several, invade in different 
islands later. So, we just had to carry on the war. 


CD: Could you give me a list, just a list, not a big description, just the list of the 
major engagements you were involved in in WWII? 


GJ: Well, first my squadron went into 4 engine bombers, we actually had a 
bombing squadron then, and I had been back to instrument school, and when I 
came back to be reassigned, they told me you're gonna go to bombing squadron 
102, but we don't know where it is. Soon as we find out where it is, you're gonna 
go. And I thought I was supposed to go back to my patrol squadron, that's who 
sent me back to instrument school. So I managed to get a ride over to Kaneohe 
Bay to my old squadron to find out, and here, instead of the twin engine PBY's 
that landed in water and took off in water, there were 4 engine bombers, big 
aircraft there, and my squadron had become bombing squadron 102. So I was 
assigned as the instrument man for the squadron. And then, so, I knew we were 
gonna go to war. 


20:53 
CD: Could you give me a list of your engagements that you were in? 


GJ: Well, the first one was Espirito Santos, which wasn't an engagement, it was a 
jumping off point, but then up to Guadalcanal. And Guadalcanal was hell on 
earth as far as living and everything else. It was a real introduction to that kind 
of warfare, jungle warfare. We don't move up to an island until it's pretty well 
secure because 1 bullet hole in a B-24, you can ruin an aircraft, you have to 
repair things like lines and hydraulic lines and stuff like that. So generally you 
move up after the island is pretty well secure, the Japanese are out. So all we 
had then, we didn't have any face to face fight with the Japanese people because 
they were gone, they moved out or were killed. But we had bombing, the 
Japanese planes would come down and bomb us at night, and we couldn't see 


them but we could hear them, in fact we called them Washing Machine Charlie 
because they couldn't synchronize their engines or something, they go ughggh, 
and if I hear a plane today at my house in Chula Vista, I walk outside and look up 
to see if it is a plane like the Japanese were flying, but there's no such thing, but 
that reminder's still with me, I always remember that, hearing those planes come 
in. And when they did bomb, you didn't know if you were going to get hit or 
anything. That was the big island. Then also, that was the island I got malaria, 
caught malaria, a lot of people caught malaria and other things, but I was in my 
bunk with malaria, and we were told that if they sound for an attack, you'll hear 
it and get underneath your bunk and but your helmet on. Well, I tried to do that 
when we did have the sound of an incoming attack, and so I rolled underneath 
my bunk and put my helmet on, and I woke up later when the guys came out of 
the air raid shelter and were laughing at me. I didn't have my helmet on, I had 
the bedpan on my head, and so that was that, made fun of me of course. 


23:37 
CD: So you were at Guadalcanal. And just briefly, where else were you/ 


GJ: Well, then we moved up to Munda. Munda was another island. When you 
moved up, it's all quiet, but if you move up you get the night air raids because 
the Japanese go back and they can fly from one island to this island, and if you 
move them back they're 2 islands back. So we had Munda, operated out of there 
for a few months, and then up to another island called Green Island, and you 
have to go where they've got a pretty good airstrip. And also, those airstrips 
were made of corrugated metal that the Seabees put down, and some of that 
same kind of metal is on our border here with Mexico, I don't know if you've ever 
seen it, Marsden Matting they called it. Anyway, so we went up to Munda and 
then from Munda to Green Island. And then later, sometimes we flew up, and 
then took a ship and up to Green Island, and then up to O.W.I. Island by ship, and 
we were on a ship for about 20-some days, and they didn't have a room or 
anything. We slept on the deck or on a hammock someplace, and that was the 
worst we ever had, and the ship was called Mormack Hawk, and once we got 
established on OWI Island with a chow hall, a mess hall where you could eat and 
stuff, they hung up a big sign that said, 'if about the chow you squawk, don't 
forget the Mormack Hawk.' Cause all the guys on that ship all got dysentery and 
everything else. It was a bad, bad deal. 


25:28 
CD: When did you finish your service, just a date please? 


GJ: Well, let's see, April 4, 1961. 20 years. 

CD: What rank did you retire as? 

GJ: AEC, Aviation Electrician Chief. So I was happy about that. I had some good 
jobs too, good duties. For the Navy, I was assigned to Japan, in a Japanese 


factory, we overhauled aircraft instruments, and I was a contracted supervisor, 
I'd inspect stuff. That was good duty. And I had Japanese and also Americans. 


26:22 
CD: If you had a chance to talk to those Japanese pilots who flew that day over 
your airbase, what would you say to them? 


GJ: Well, I already talked to one. I talked to one at the last reunion we had in 
Hawaii, it was a guy by the name of Abe, and I talked to him a little bit about it. 
He kept, 'so sorry, so sorry.’ And that was it. But I don't have the feeling that a 
lot of people have about the Japanese. I lived in Japan for 3 years when I worked 
in that factory. I had my family, my wife and 3 kids, one them is here right now, 
so they were all there with me, and that was good duty. And I got to understand 
the Japanese people. I took some courses from the university of Maryland and 
studied there and at home. It was a good 3 years. So I'm not mad at the 
Japanese people. I have a personal friend that I met later on a ship when we 
were in Panama, and he's a Japanese guy and his wife, and we had breakfast and 
lunch and dinner, every meal he had with us. By that time I could speak a little 
Japanese, and he was a good guy. He's still out there. He lives in Honolulu. 


CD: Can you still speak Japanese? 
GJ: Schoshe, means a little. Schoshe ne. 


27:55 
CD: Did you know there are a lot of Japanese visitors that come to the Arizona? 
What would you say to them? 


GJ: Well, the Japanese that I've seen, like at the Arizona Memorial or places like 
that, they all are sorry that it ever happened. I certainly didn't do any good for 
their country at all, and they realize that, and they still now they import 
everything, they don't have the, they have to import everything pretty much, 
foods and stuff. So they're very industrious. The Japanese are good people, and 
I'm sorry we had a war, but that was it. I don't hate anyone. 


28:38 
CD: Do you speak enough Japanese to say a phrase to them that we could record 
on tape? 


GJ: Well, I don't think now. Words come to me. I'll think of something. 


CD: That's fine, I just wanted to ask. Gordon, is there anything that I didn't ask 
you about your experience at Pearl Harbor that you think is important that you'd 
like to share? 


GJ: No, because when I was at Kaneohe, I did some time back in the States, so 
my overseas duty was interrupted by a tour back in Chicago, at the aviation 
instruments school there, to be a technician of instruments, aviation instruments. 
So, I don't particularly, I've been to Honolulu, we go back for the reunions and 
stuff, but the traffic's worse there than it is in Chula Vista. 


CD: Did that day, December 7, 1941, did that change you personally in any way? 


GJ: Not that it has made me aware of the multitude of countries and people, you 
meet different people, and people still hate people, like these terrorists that 
bombed the towers and stuff like that, you wonder what kind of living they have 
to make them do that. So, the United States has to be aware of all that stuff. I 
think they're doing a good job of it now. That probably doesn't answer your 
question. 


CD: Gordon, thank you very much. 


END OF INTERVIEW. 
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